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Abstract 


Classroom process data indicate that teacher praise cannot 
—y : : A 

be equated with reinforcement. Often it-is not even intended as 
reinforcement, and-when it is, it frequently has some other function. 
The meanings and functions-of behaviors typically included.under the 
category of teacher praise are determined by the degree of congruence 
= en verbal and nonverbal components and by the context in which 
the interaction occurs. Much teacher praise is determined more by _ 


‘teachers’ perceptions of student needs than by the quality of student 


conduct or performance. 


1 
Teacher Praise: A Functional Analysis 
+") 


Jere E. Brophy” » 


Most educational psychologists and other sources of advice to 
classroom teachers stress the value of reinforcement of good conduct or 


successful performance, .and’ single. out teacher praise as a particularly 


valuable and desirable“fortfOf Such reinforcement. Until recently, my — 


- * 
own thinking and research was no exception; I asswned that tea- 


» 


chers' statements of ‘praise were intended and received as reinforcers. 
However,.in study after study, measures of teacher praise failed to cor- 


relate with, other classroom process variables, or with outcome variables, 


a 


in ways that would be expected if such praise were in fact functioning 
as reinforcement. This led me to study the matter more systematically 
and to draw conclusions sharply at variance with the common view. In 


this paper, I:argue that teacher praise typically does not function as 


" 


a reinforcer and that much of it is not even intended as reinforce- 
ment, at least not in the usual sense of. th® term. Further, I believe 
that much teacher praise is reactive to and under the control of student 


behavior rather than vice versa, and that when praise does have effects 


on student behavior, those effects can be better understood using concepts 


from attribution theory than from reinforcement theory. 


port tous of this’ paper constituted the author's presentations entitled 
"Teacher Praise: A Functional Analysis," delivered at the 1979 annual meeting 
of- the American Psychological Association, and "Correlates of Teacher Praise," 
delivered as part of the symposium entitled "Teacher Praise Revisited" at 
the 1980 meeting of the American Educational Research Association. 


a ’ 
Jere E. Brophy is the coordinator of IRT's Classroom Management Study 
and a professor of teacher education and educational psychology. 
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The Characteristics of Reinforcers. 


. 


, 
Reinforcement theorists (c.f. Premack, 1965) apply the term "rein- 
forcer" to any consequence that increases the frequency of a behavior 


when performance of that behavior is made contingent upon presentation 


ca 


of the consequence. Individuals differ from one another, and even from 


themselves over time, in their responsiveness to potential reinforcers. 


” s 


Consequences capable of controlling the behavior of most people will not 
work with certain individuals, and thus will not.function as reinforcers 


for those individuals. Also, reinforcers are subject to satiation effects, 


] 
\ 
- 


los ing their potency if used too often or over too long a period of time. 


If they are to contr6l behavior, reinforcers must be delivered con- 


Tae the reinforcer is not delivered until the behavioral cri- 


, 


terion has been met. In training animals, this ‘contingency relationship 
‘is communicated primarily by minimizing the latency between the perfor- 


mance of the behavior and the delivery of the reinforcement. With humans 


old enough to understand language, the contingency relationship can be 
¢ommunicated verbally, so that reinforcement need not be tieametave: How- 
ever, the’contingency between performance of the behavior and presen- 
tation of the reinforcer must be clear if eeletvecuait is to be effec- 


tive. re 


Praise as Reinforcement Ok 


Praise its widely recommended as a reinforcement method for use 


’ 


by teachers. One reason is that it does not have the disadvantages asso- 


ciated with concrete reinforcers. The latter can be expensive to pur- 


chase and time consuming to apply regularly in the classroom, and their 


use engenders objections ranging from nutritional fears to.concerns 


8 


6 


‘behavior they are trying to reinforce. 


. indicating that the introduction of extrinsic rewards (of which praise 


. 


about bribing students to learn. Praise is free, and is usually seen as: 
desirable, not only because it can be an effective reinforcer but be- 
cause it provides encouragement to students, helps build self esteen, ._ 


® 


helps build a close teacher-student relationship and other positive things. 
-A more specific advantage to praise is that it allows a direct 
statement of the contingency between the behavior and the reinforcement. 


‘ 


That.is, in thevery act of, praising, teachers. can identify the specific. 


Not everyone favors praise, however. Some oppose it on principle. 
Most of these are individuals ule believe that learning is intrinsically 
worthwhile and rewarding, at least when, leathers’ are allowed to fallen . 
their own interests at ee own pace (Montessori, 1964; Moore & 
Anderson, 1969; Piaget, 1952).. Individuals who believe this ia upon 
all attempts to control through extrinsic reinforcement aS unnecessary, 
intrusive, ail eehape harmful. 
This point of view has received support recently fan research 


’ ~ 
is one) reduces rather than increases motivation when the person has 


previously been performing the behavior in Siento: ie its intrinsic 
valde (Deci, 1975; Lepper & Greene, 1978}. Thus, praise is not neces- 
sarily desirable even in cee | 

Btiees dislike praise because it implies differential status: The 


person distributing praise takes the role of @xpert or authority figure 


who is judging the behavior of the person being praised. Teachers who 
want a more egalitarian relationship with their students may minimize 

‘ 
praise, especially contingent praise, for this reason. Similarly, some 


teachers avoid praise because they want to train their students to think 


for themselves rather than depend 6n them (the teachers) for guidance. 


( 


Thus, there are phileaophscal objections to praise despite its popularity. 


Even deyos great many studies have ee clear that praise can 
function as a reinforcer by increasing epEESGEE Stn ne behavior when 
made contingent upon performance of that behavior (Lipe & Jung, 1971; 
O'Leary & O'Leary, 1977). I do not dispute this. However, the | 

‘fact that praise can function as a, reinforcer does not necessarily mean 


be Noe te 


that it always or even usually dgés. Nor does it mean that praise has | i 
; 2 
inherent value (many students find it embarassing or otherwise undesirable) 


or is synonymous with-encouragement (we all know about "damning with 5 


faint praise"). Praise is not always or necessarily reinforcing. 


Praise as Used in the Classroom — y 
‘Studies of how typical teachers (who are not involved in a specially 
designed and monitored behavior midi iearian program) use praise in the 
classroom indicate that it cannot be equated with reinforcement. Teacher 
praise typically is piPrea unite. aieheonieiaent, global rather than speci- 
fic, and determined more by students’ personal qualities or teachers' 


perceptions of students' needs for praise than by the quality of Student 


conduct or achievement. ' - 


Frequency ot Clasgroom Praise 


The fact that teachers are not systematically trying to reinforce 
through praise can be seen by looking at its frequency, both in its 
own right and in its relationship to criticism es punishment. Class- 
' room studies of praise indicate that it occurs relatively infrequently, 
and that there is less praise than criticism or punishment in the aver- 


age classroom, if eriticism or punishment for misbehavior (not just poor 


work) is included (Heller & White, 1975; Luce & Hoge, 1978; r) 


. 


Meyer & Thompson, 1956; Thomas, Presland, Grant, & Glynn, 1978; Meyer 


& Lindstrom, Note 1). 
; / P % 
Praise of good classroom conduct is particularly rare (Andersons % 


Evertson, & Brophy, 1979; Hellex,& White, 1975; Luce & Hoge, 1978), 
( ae 
especially after the first few grades (Brophy, Evértson, Baum, Anderon, 
F \ . 
& Crawford, 1979). Data from two recent studies are typical. 


> 


Anderson, Evertson, and Brophy (1979), studying first-grade classrooms, 


found that teachers praised about 11% of the correct answers that stu- 

dents gave to their questions. They also gave praise following 18% 

of the students’ reading turns. In the typical classroom, academic 

performance was praised about once every five to ten minutes, and good 

conduct or behavior was praised less than once every two hours. 
Evertson, Anderson, Anderson,,and Brophy (in press), studying 


\ 


junior high math and English classes, .observed teacher praise in about 
: é 


* 10% of the public response opportunities and about 3% of the private 


w 


academic related contacts between &keachers and individual students. Be- 
eviews nites was practically non-existent in this study. 
? These low rates of praise make it clear that teachers are not 
relying heavily on praise as a reinforcement technique. Note that the’ 
figures are for the class as a whole. Thus, even in @ classroom where 
-a teacher praises once every five minutes, the rate at praise for the 
average student would be something like once every two hours. Further- 
sate the bulk of these praise statements would be responses to good 
‘answers made by the students in public discussions or recitations. Thus, 
F a 
even if all teacher praise were contingent and otherwise effective as 


reinforcement (which as we will see, is not the case), there does not 


seem to be enough of it to go very far. 


if 


Distribution of Praise 


If teachers were using their praise in.an attempt to modify stu- 
dent behavior, we would expect tv see praise sanventiyted on those ove 
denté whose behing needs modification. This is only partly the case, 
at best. First, the frequency of praise in the classroom seems depend 
not on student behavior but on the teacher's personality and style. 

Some teachers praise much more frequently than others. Also, the likeli- 


~ -- ee 


Rood of receiving praise depends on student characteristics ns aie 
as specific Cece Boys relative to girls, and salient students 
relative to less salient students, receive both wire raion and more 
criticism (Brophy& Good, 1974; Meyer & Lindstrom, Note l). Seneata 
students seem to get more praise and criticism simply because they are 
more initiatory and active within the classroom; they have more of every 
kind gf interaction with the teacher. | 
; dipedtneey classroom data do seem to indicate teacher attempts to 
t 

use a ae for behavior modification. Silberman (1969) and Evertson, . 
Brophy, and Good (Note 2) found that teachers were likely to praise 
students about whom they eee concerned (bécause they were working 
hard but having trouble mastering the material) or whom they rejected 
(because of their unacceptable disruptive behavior) more often than they 

’ . 
praised students toward whom they were indifferent (quiet, conforming, 
non-initiatory students) or whom they especially liked (well adjusted, 
high achieving students). This is the pattern that would be expected 
if teachers were making special efforts to reinforce the HER AVLGe of 
thase students who were objects of concer or rejection. 


On the other hand, several studies have found that teachers give 


more praise to high expectation students than to low expectation students, 


even when opportunities to praise are taken into account. ( Brophy & Good, 


1974; Cooper & Baron, 1977; Heines & Hawthorne, Note 3). One would think 


that teachers would go out of their way to relndords success from the low 

‘ 
expectation students, who do not succeed as frequently as the high expecta- 
sae students and who presumably need more encouragement, .Yet, the opposite 
pattern is BrpeR observed. This suggests that teacher praise often is not 
a. deliberate Fail eusccalane Gebeage Bat instead {s a spontaneous reaction 
to student ehavist, elicited by the quality of student performance or 


, 


by student! bids for praise.’ 


Studies of student effectg on teachers have\indicated that cer- 


tain individuals and certain types of students predictably pull much more 


praise from teachers than others (Hunt, Joyce, Greenwood, Noy, Reid, & 
wets 1974; .Yarrow, Waxler, & Scott, 1971; Brophy, Evertson, Anderson, 
Baum, & Crawford, Note 4). In particular, Brophy, et al. (Note 4) noted 


the difference between student initiated work contacts, in whitch students 
brought incomplete work to the teacher in order to get help,,and student 
indetered sunpeyal Beeiudvie waWeaue: in which students brought up ieapieets 
work to "show off" to the teacher in'order to get praise or permission to 
do something else. The students who did the latter most often and 
successfully were those who not only could-complete their assignmerits 
successfully, but also had personal qualities such as canPilenen:<eeedaht titer, 
and extroversion that made them socially attractive as individuals and 
effective at 'pulling" teacher praise. 

The same kinds of students, also tended to reward teachers for thelr : 
praise by responding very positively to it -- smiling, beaming proudly, 


and the like. Inseffect, they W@Pe conditioning the teachers to praise them. 


Yarrow, Waxler, and Scott (1971) observed the same phenomenon. In their 


’ 


Study, teachers were trained £9, treat students either positively or 
neutrally according to a prearranged schedule. However, certain students 


_ got much more positive treatment than others, and even succeeded in 


¢ 


getting positive treatment during times when the teachers were supposed 


to be acting neutrally. Observation revealed that these students were 


rewarding the teachers with positive affect during their interactions 


with them, causing the teachers to become even more positive with them , 


and to return to them for additional contacts sooner than to other stu- 


dents. . | \ 
Hore canangiy Stokes, Fowler, and Baer (1978) trained preschool 
‘children to "yéCruit natural communities of reinforcement." The child- 
ren were trained to judge the quality of their work and to prompt their 
teachers to comment about it. This training enabled the students to 
Weeerutt™ an increased ike of praise from the teachers. These studies ™ 
make it clear dae aces? taenes praise not only is not a deliberate 
reinforcement technique controlled by the teacher, but instead is con- 
ditioned operant behavior elicited and reinforced by siadeats (some much 
more than others). Also, the distribution of praise nennee different 


~ 


students in the cla may sometimes depend more on the behavior of those 
\ » é 


“students in eliciting such praise than it does on the behavior of the 


teacher-in attempting to reinforce systematically. 


Quality of Teacher Praise 


O'Leary and O'Leary (1977) indicate that teacher praise must have 


the following qualities to function effectively as reinforcement: 


LZ 


As, Contingency: The praise must be contingent upon performance \ 
_of the behavior to be reinforced. _ . e * 
ac 2. Specificity:. The sirens should specify the particulars of 3 A 
i the behavior being reinforced. - . | 


3. Sinserdtiieadterujercaipeittus The praise should sound sin- 
"cere. Among other things, this will mean that the content will © 
~. be varied according to the situation and the preferences: of whe 
student being praised. ; ot 
a 


/ It may be that teachers specially trained in. behavior modification 


a 


prdise this way, but observational data indicate that most €eachers dd& not. 
Harris and Kapche (1978) Iiee eatinve to praise contingently as one of the . 
most common problems they encounter in trying to train teachers to use 
behavior modification in aie classroom. Meyer and Lindstrom (Note 1), 
observing in Head Start classrooms, concluded that most praise was non- 


. contingent on the child's prior behavior, 


Anderson, Evertson, &nd Brophy ([f979) found that first grade 
teachers praised about 11% of correct answers but also praised about 


1% of incorrect answers. Also, the rates of praise following reading e 
, ra 
turns that contained mistakes were very similar to (actually slightly 


¢ 
. 


higher than) the rates of praise following errorless reading turns. 


Others have also noted that tea ¥s may shift ,their criteria for "suc- 


\ ¢ 


cess" in praising students (Mehan, 1974), and more generally, thag they - : 


are prone to praise incorrect answers occasionally (Bellack, Kliebard, 


, es 
a5 v 


2 pS 
Hyman, & Smith, 1966; MacLure & French, Note 5). 


Furthermore, ie distribution of this inappropriate praise is a 
: seeddepables it is found most often among teachers who have — ex- 
pectations a student learning, and is especially likely to be divested oes 
toward the particular students for whom the teacher has the lowest ex- 
‘pectations (Brookover, Schweitzer, schneider, Beady, Flood, & Wisenbaker, , — 


1978; Rieinfeld, 1975; Weinstein, 1976; Rowe, Note 6; Fernandez, Espinosa, & 


“10 


z 2 ii 
a 


: i Dornbusch, Note 7: Taylor. Note’ 8: dials: Note 9). No doubt, such praise is 
given in an attempt to encourage the student, Honavet, it seems likely | 
hak. ee tHe extent that the student saatonioes what the teacher is doing, 
the result will be anbacasementy discouragement, or other undesirable out-" 

, eettes, | 

Lack 6¢ contingency or inappropriate contingency is not the only 
problem in the quality of typical siueeteae praise. daxciPiotey is re- 


9 ‘ 


eee low. Anderson, Biereunuct ena Brophy (1979) found that Beachers 
“were specific in only 5% of their praise statements following good ‘work 
or good answers by the students. This is not. as bad as it seems, because 
in many of these situatjons it was clear to the student (or to all con- 
cerned) what was being praised. Even so, 5% seems unacceptably low. 
In the same study, the rate of ‘specificity for praise of good } 
conduct, or Sati wie eee eagae was 40%. This is much higher than 
the 5% figure seen in academic situations, but still unacceptably 
low, especially when it is considered that behavioral praise is usually 
» intended by the teacher as a way ‘to motivate conformity by the other stu- 


‘ 


dents through vicarious reinforcement effects. 


Teacher praise often lacks credibility, as well. Sometimes, this 
r 


is because of the problems of lack of contingency or specificity 


‘ 


mentioned above. Also, the verbal content frequently is not backed 
by, or is even contradicted by, nonverbal expresses behavior (Feldman & 
Donohoe, 1978; Feldman &.Orchowsky, in press; Friedman, 1976). 

paea on praise from the Brophy, et al. (Note 4) study ae especially 
instructive. .This study focused on student attributes and their effects 
on the frequency and quality of teacher-student interaction in 21 
\ classrooms in grades ? through 5. Students ad been rated by their F : 


. . ° 


\ ** previous and present teachers on personal attributes (calm, careful, 


e ld | . ‘ 


ay 


a : » LI 


Z ‘ 
o 


happy, achieving, mature, cooperative, creative, attractive, persistent, 


object of teacher attachment, object of teacher concern, noticeable, and 


q 


makes eye contact).- 


ns 


The interaction between these 21 teachers and 362 of their students 


then was observed for 10 half-days, using an adaptation of the Brophy-Good 


- 4 
Dyadic Interaction Coding System. The adaptation (Brophy, King, Evertson, 


Baum,- Crawford, Mahaffey, & Sherman, Note 10) retained a focus on dyadic 
teacher-student interactions, but reduced emphasis on the cognitive 

aspects in favor of speuceine aspects (sm41ing and other non-verbal 
indicators of positive affect by either the teacher or the student; teacher 
frowning! student acting cowed or sullen). r 

Analyses of the teachers' patterns of interaction according to each 
of the 13 student attributes indicdted that troublesome students often 
got as much verbal praise and access to classroom rewards as more con- 
forming and successful students, but that nonverbal measures usually 
indicated negative affect in the teacher, the student, or both. With | 
successful, goiearined students, on the other:hand, the nonverbal indit= 
cators were mutually seduce Thus the quality, and probably the cre- 
dibtitty and effectiveness, of ‘teacher a with student attri- 
butes and teacher attitudes. | | : 

In addition, it was clear that teachers' attempts to reinforde 
desirable behavior in troubleSome students were determined not only by , 
the need for such reinforcement, but by the students? personal qualities 
and apteerive responses to i‘ teacher. Students whose patterns of 
problem behavior were non-threatening (those described as restless, $m-" 

C| 


happy, tending to give up easily, or so quiet and passive as to be fot 


ns . 


. 


a 


easity noticeable) were praised relatively often. ; oo 
‘ 


This' was not true, however, for those who were described as ‘uncooper- 
ative or nominated dqéptudenta that the teacher’ would like to be rid of 
(especially if these students were sullen or defiant in addition to being 
disruptive). Praise was not used as a systematic reinforcement technique 
with al endoues because the teachers’ wished to atnintee their Aeer- 
actions with them or because it was not effective iF the fiset place (most 
of these students probably. did not value teacher praise). . ’ 

There were also interesting context differences in the quality of 
teacher praise, as indicated by contrasting relationships between mea- 
sures of praise in various contexts and other measures from the study. 

Pon a er significant correlations (p < .05, N = 21 classrooms) 
revealed that teacher pratse sometimes appearéd to be an attempt (although 
not very credible) to reinforce stydent behavior and sometimes a 


(generally credible) spontaneous reaction to student behavior, depending 


on the type ef student and the context in which the interaction occurred. 

Praise during: student initiated approval seeing contag#® was 
likely to go to matates high achieving, Jolene mromaaka who showed 
positive affect toward the teacher and elicited a generally posdtive 
pattern of cneatelare — the teacher. | 


ee In contrast, teacher praise occurring during student initiated work 


contacts was usually directed to the more immature and iceeheraadendané 
students, particularly Bireuha lacking in self-confidence that the teachers 
were Leis to encourage. Such whalee corvelaved positively with a broad 
pattern of positive teacher treatment: other measures of praise, | 
making a good ex mple of the stufent in front of the class, physical 


affection toward \the student, and: flattery of the student. On thé other 


hand, the’ teacherg were more likely than usual to refuse the requests 


dye 


_- 


f 


13 


of these students for permission to do classrSom.housekeeping tasks, “- 


and the ta were likely to show negative non-verbal reactions a 


during personal and social contacts with these students. Thus, their 


reinforcement of these studedts was more deliberate and less spontaneous, 


‘ 


a 
and it did not carry over from academic contacts to personal and 


social contacts. - 
3 
3 4 


In contrast to both of these patterns for student initiated con- 


. 


tacts, praise occurring in teacher initiated Work contacts was likely to 
: ; z 
be directed toward students with whom the teacher shared an unusually 
intense emotional relationship. Correlated student characteristics ’ 
(absent often, lacking in self confidence) do not identify any single 


particular type of student as most likely to have this kind of emotional 


interaction with the teacher. However, the interaction correlates in- 


~ clude evidence of both positive and negative emotional involvement with 


the students who were/often praised in teacher initiated work contacts. 
These correlates include: crfticism in teacher inigiatedwork contacts, 
positive student reactions during such contacts, teacher smiling, tea- 
cher frowning, frequent criticism or punishment for misbehavior, teacher 
physical affection, and general catdhot positive contacts with the 
teacher. This pattern indicates that teachers were predisposed to respond 
emotionally and evaluat vely to certain students. The result was a more 
intensive type of praise ait their desirable behavior than occurred 
normally. This praise was more likely to be initiated by the teacher 

than to be in response: to something done by the student, and it was % 


4 : 
more likely to be accompanied by non-verbal evidence of positive affect. 


~K 


14 


Analyses of the total of praise of students' good arlswers given 1 
during public response opportunities plus praise of good work during 
private interactions revealed that high scores were associated -with 


students described as unhappy, unattractive, uncreative, lacking in per- 
sistence, unlikely to look you in the eye, and rejected by the teacher. e 


It is of interest that this pattern oe Senden unhappiness and self-con- 


cept problems was noe accompanied by indications of frequent. misbe- 
i, “* \ " a. | 
Se havior: these were not the disruptive, aggressive, or defiant students. 


Correlates weré confined to other measures of ReSENY Prnt and positive 
treatment of the students, along with indications that the students re- 
seas eas to this treatment by smiling and rewarding the teacher. 
+ Thus, the highest rates ie -ieains went not to ‘the beh achievers’ or 
best saidaked students, but to rather unattractive and ‘unhappy students 
a ‘ that the teacher disliked but was oe to continually motivate or 
reatnuee through positive treatment. Apparently chia nachatte could sus- 
tain this kind of interaction with these students despite dislike for 
them, partly because the students did no® overwhelm them with continuous 
nlabehavide, and partly because the students, dappokiiea positively to 
this hots Students who freqeuntly, and ‘continuous ly mis- 
behaved, especially those who responded senienly to the bepcher: were 
unlikely to receive this kind of consistent positive treatment aitd 
praise. \ . 
Praise of students for good behavior - was rare but did occur fre- 
“ quently endBugh to analyze, and the patterns of correlation make it clear 
that teachers were using this praise in an attempt to motivate nthee 


students by vicarious reinforcement effects rather than to directly 


reinforce the students being praised. Behavioral praise of this kind © “ 


“ . = | I S 
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went to students described as high achieving, quiet, conforming, and 


hard working, clearly those least in neéd of reinforcement for such be- 


havior. Unfortunately for the teachers, the admirable qualities of 
these studeats did not extend to include peer leadership and populartty. 
That is, the teachers might have been successful to a degree in using 
‘the vicarious eeinfoxdenent principle if they had praised students who 


were looked up to by their peers, but instead they tended to praise "tea- 


cher's pets." 
%, 
Taken together, the data on praise from this and other studies 
4 


suggest that much teacher praise is not even intended as reinforcement 
but instead is reactive behavior elicited and_reinforced by students 
themselves. Furthermore, most of the teacher merry that apparently, is 
intended as reinforcement probably does not function very effectively 
as such, because it is not systematically contingent upon, desirable be- 
havior, lacks tale aa of the behavioral elements to be reinforced, 


and/or lacks credibility. 


2 b 
Praise and Student Achievement 

Gi¥en what has been said so far, it should not be surprising that 
praise does not correlate with student achievement, as it would if it 
were ‘functioning as reinforcement. Correlations between praise and stu- 
dent achievement are weak and mixed in direction one & Biddle, 
' 1974: Rosenshine & Furst, 1973). Rate measures (frequency of praise 
per unit Hine) usually correlate positively with achievement, but percen- 


= 


tage measures expressing the rate of praise of good answers or good work 
. 


> 


relative to the opportunity: to praise such good answers or good work 
Find ° 


usually do not correlate significantly one way or the other. 


eA ® 


"7 . ¢ 
studie§ in the early elementary grades have suggested that 
7 

tes weakly but positively with student achievement in low 


SES or low abllity classes, but does not correlate at all or correlates 


. ‘ ' 
‘weakly but negatively in high SES or high ability classes (Ascione & 
Cole, 1977; Brophy & Evertson, $976; Cantrell, Stenner, ‘& Katzenmeyer, 
1977; Good, Ebmeier, & Beckerman, 1978; Murnane & Phillips, 1978; siaitanve 
& Kaskowitz, Note ll; Eggert, Note 12). | | 

These recent findings make sense for several reasons. First, low 

SES/low ability students cantina: failure frequently and thus ate likely 
to be discouraged, perhaps even alienated learners. Teacher praise and 
encouragement for academic progress probably is much more nesninpead and 
motivating to them than it is for high ability wcities accustomed to 
consistent success. Second, young students in the early grades, espe- 
cially thogé who are low in ability, fmay not clearly perceive the distinc- 
tions between praise that is or is not ‘contingent, specific, or credible. 


t 


To the Seen t that this is true, even non-contingent praise might have 
beneficial effects De this connection, see Cormier, Note 13), and at he 
same time might not have the negative effects to be expected later (stu- 
dent embarrassment, discouragement). Third, to the extent that low 
ability students are less Anahi tively advanced than other students, they 
may retain an orientation toward pleasing adults and taking what adres 
say at face value longer, and thus may be responsive to teacher praise 
for an extra grade or two in school. 

In any case, it is only with Tyw SES/low ability students in. the 
early grades that praise seems to have genuine reinforcing effects on 


student learning. It is true that measures of praise of good student 


/ answers tend to correlate weakly but positively with student learning in 


* i the upper elementary grades and in the junior high and high school grades 


Pj 
4q 


(Evertson, Anderson, Anderson, & Brophy, in press; Flanders, 1970). 


However, it appears that these correlations appear simply because praise 


~ ~ 


of good student answers is part of a more fundamental teaching-pattern 
_ involving concentration on classroom recitation and group discussion. 
Meaeiiten of time spent in these activities tend to correlate with achiev- 
ment more strongly than measures of praise do,, and in general, the data 
a . 4 
indicate that steuetoring the classroom in order to elicit good student 
answers in the oe place is far more emenareat determining achiev- 
‘ment than ates those answers after they have been elicited. Teacher 


praise appears to have little or no causal role in its own right, at 


least in typical everyday classroom interactions. 


» : a 
f : Functions of Teacher Praise 
If praise tonically te not part of a systematic reinforcement ef- 
fort, what are its functions? I have no direct data on the matter, but 
I can draw infereyces from several observational studies and numerous 
discussions with teachers. In addition to its deliberate use as rein- 


forcement, praise can have the following meanings and functions. 


‘ 


Praise as Spontaneous Expression of Surprise or Admiration 


Occasionally, :students’. responses are surprisingly (at least ta 
the teacher) insightful, or their assignments surprisingly well done. 
«4 


This may cause the teacher to praise their accomplishments by expressing 


‘ 


surprise or admiration. Ironically, this kind of praise, which is given 


4 
spontaneously rather than as part of a systematic effort to reinforce, 


probably is the most reinforcing in its effects on students. 


ne | ue 
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Praise as Balance for Criticism or Vindication a 


of Predictions or Expectations 
Regularly in dealing with habitual underachievers, and occasionally 


in dealing with other students when they perform below their potential, 
teachers criticize them for sloppiness or poor effort, or state that 

they are capable of doing (and espeeeed 26 do) better work. Then, if 
performance improves, they praise the Sgdcoued work. Ina sense, this 

is just Buches example of teachers" efforts ‘to Betneede systematically.’ 


However, it often has a spedial connotation: the teacher is not only 


' praising the students but also justifying his or her own previous be- 


havior. Such praise often communicates "See, you deserved my earlier 


criticism," or "See, I said that you could do better, and I was. right!" 


To the extent that teacher praise includes such messages, its effec- 


tiveness as a reinforcer probably is reduced. ; 


Praise as Attempted Vicarious Reinforcement 


. The teacher's intention here is not so much to praise the desired 


behavior of the student to whom the message is ostensibly directed, but 
F | 


instead to change or controk the behavior of other students ("I like the 


way Susie has cleaned up her desk."). Unless the students singled out 
— 
for such "praise" are very immature and teacher dependent, they are 


likely to feel manipulated or punished rather than rewarded by it. 


t " 


Praise as Positive Guidance or 
Avoidance of Criticism 


A related form of pseudopraise is used by teachers who realize 
that singling out a student's good conduct is not eis reinforce 
that student, but who do so nevertheless because they want to avoid nag- 
ging, criticism, or even just the sheer monotony of repeated behavioral 


_ demands. Such teachers use "I like the way..." in order to provide 


22: 
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guidance, in positive language. Zz. this is part of a larger attempt 


to create a Friendly, cooperative classroom atmosphere. 
\ ; : 


Praise as Ice Breaker or Peace Of ferin 


Praise may be used to establish communication with wa gaaiea cine 
communicative students or with disruptive students whom the teacher has . 
had to criticize or punish. With the Latter, it often is a way of let- 
ting the students know indirectly that they are "out of the doghouse." 
Piattery and compliments regarding grooming or clothing often serve 


similar functions. \ 


, 


Praise as Student-Elicited Stroking 


The Brophy, et al. (Note 4) study revealed that the students who 
got the highest rates of praise for good academic work received much 
of that praise because they elicited ft directly from the teacher. Usually, 
they were cheerful and extroverted students who brought completed work up 
to the teacher and showed it off proudly, communicating implicitly or 


even explicitly that positive responses were expected. 


Praise as a Transition Ritual 


Much’ classroom praise occurred in situations ohexe students were 

expected to show the teacher that they had finished an assignment, where- 
Cy : 

par they could begin some other activity. Cartain students came up 
and showed off their work proudly at these times’, and elicited the kind 
of praise described above. However, most students simply tndicaked 
that they had finished the assignment, and they wanted the teacher to 
certify hag they were#in fact finished and thus eligible to begin self- 
chosen activities. In these situations, the verbal praise tended to | 


be perfunctory, and the teachers’ non-verbal behavior, in the context 


of the situation, communicated official recognition that the student had 
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finished the assignment and could make a transition into a new activity. - 
There was no sustained attention to the quality of the studentjs ber- 
formance or communication that the performance had been particularly out- 


standing or otherwife praiseworthy. 


Praise as Consolation Prize or Encouragement 


In general, and increasingly as students get older, teachers deal 
with them rathdr impersonally, concentrating on the tasks of eres 
and learning. | When things go well, they keep moving along at a good pace, 
stressing the academic content under eee nee and seldom if ever 
stopping tq praise the student or intraducé other, more sohiatcaa esses 
eratfns. 

Most interactions with the best students are entirely academic 
in edals, although the students will occasionally be praised in public 
when they make an unusually creative or impressive conbeihation to a 

/ 
class discussion, or in private through complimentary remarks in addition 
to grades given for unusually good individual work assignments. 

Slower students, however, are often praised, fanh publicly and 
privately. This is especially likely to be the case if these students 
are basically cooperative and teacher dependent but slow and plodding, 
so that the teacher takes the role of a patient, helpful, or even 
protective tutor and resource person (alienated and hostile students ‘\ 
who threaten the teacher do not get this kind oF eid glove treatment). 

The timing and quality of this praise make it clear that teachers 
are not so much trying to reinforce specific behavior as to provide 
general encouragement and reaffirmation of the teacher-student relation- 


ship. Such praise appears grossly deficient, in fact, from a narrow , 


reinforcement purview. Some of it even follows incorrect answers or 


eee 


generally poor performance, suggesting that the teacher is reinforcing 


‘ 


ws 


error or failure rathet than success. TH 


Given that such praise is directed toward certain kinds of 
. 2 i 


students whom teachers believe need this kind of encouragement, it may , 


well be that such praise is effective in the long run. I will investigate 


this possibility in an ongoing study of student motivation in the classroom. 


Research Implications 

There are other subtypes og "praise" in addition to these commonly 
observed éhee The larger conclusion here is that the meaning and func- 
tion of teacher "praise" will depend not only on the verbal content, but 
on non-verbal accompanying behavior that can either reinforce or contra- 
dict #/t, and on situation and context factors that, condition student 
expectations about and sevéeptians of teacher behavior. Because of 
these factors, very similar teacher praise statements can be perceived 
ag sincere and experienced as reinforcement by certain students in certain 


& " 
situations, but perceived as manipulation or condescension and exper® 


ienced as punishment by other students in other situations. This undér- 


s 


scores the importance of taking into account the classroom ecology in 


* e 
interpreting classroom process data, especially the-need to think about 


“the meanings 9f teacher behavior to the students. 
ar 


The same can be said about many other teacher process ccaetes 
For example, just as praise cannot be equated with reinforcement, neither 
can ignoring be equated with extinction nor criticizing with punishment. 
Functional analyses of most of the classroom process variables commonly 


: / ‘ 
used in classroom research will reveal that our existing categories are too 
) 
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we \ 
J : bos . 
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broad, implicitly including (and implicitly defining as synonymous ) 
= \ 


several different behaviors that have contrasting meanings and func- 


RK 


‘tions, even though they share surface similarities. If such anakyses 
are performed, and if the results. lead to more differentiated and ela- 
borated classroom coding systems, we can,expect to see richer and more 


c 
coherent findings. 


* 


Teaching Implications 


Teachers typically do not systematically use praise as a rein- 
. forcer. Should they? If so, how, and with whom? I find these questions 
- difficult to answer because I believe that praise has been seriously 


‘oversold. 


Potency of Praise as a Reinforcer . 

Teacher praise seems to be a weak reinforcer, at least after the 
first few grades of school. Until children are seven or eight years old, 
they are very oriented toward pleasing adults, and have what Kohlberg 

ie 
(1969)| calls a "good boy" or "good girl" sense of morality. For these 
children, praise constitutes guidance from an authority figure and feed- 


back indicating that one is pleasing that authority figure. 


Once this childish concern about pleasing adult authority figures ~ 


é 


recedes in favor of peer orientation ‘or other motives, ‘teagher 

praise probably becomes a very weak reinforcer for most students. This 
is especially true with respect to its potential for controlling disrup-' 
tive behavior or other sndigeepiabhe classroom conduct (in contrast to 
its potential for reinforcing achievement), because students who were 
concerned about pleasing the hacetan woutd not be behaving disruptively 
in the first place. ees then, teacher praise is likely to be 
least useful for the kinds at students and behavior problems that tea- 


<6 
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’ hae 
chers are most concerned about. aie 
Teachers seem —e aware of this. Ware (1978) had high school 
students and their re eee a list of 15 potential rewards drawn up 
on the basis of previous pilot work. Students askéd to rank the rewards 
for desirability dand effectiveness ranked the opportunity to reach a 
\ Personal goal first, followed oe school scholareti ead acne ener and 
encouragement from friends; being accepted as a person or having their 
opinion sought; trophies, certificates, medals, and ribbons; job-related 
physical rewards such as raises and vacations; special privileges or 
responsibilities; formal letters of recognition or appreciation; having : : ‘ 
their names avtntaa in the newspapers or repeated on a loud speaker; . 
teacher or employer compliments and encouragement; money for specific 
accomplishments; ‘parties, picnics, ise, or banquets; election to 
dfhicex elas chosen to be on special programs; or being a winner in 
a contest. Students ranked teachér praise and encouragement 


only tenth out of the 15 potential reinforcements listed. Interestingly, — 


teachers ranked it even lower, almost at the bottom. It appears: 


that teachers are aware that their praise is not very reinforcing to 


* 


most Students even though it is stressed so widely. 


Feasibility of ' Praise as a Reinforcer’ , 7% F 


‘Even if teachers were eouvinced of the value of praise as a rein- 
forcer and ‘tried to use it as such, it is questionable whether they J 
could do so successfully ta’ anvehdaw other than one-to-one situations. 
The Scanvegehtcs of trying to reinforce the specific behaviors of the 
, _different students in the dkass would quickly exceed the teacher's time 
and ingenuity, even if compromise mathods like contract systems or on 


economies were used. Teachers dealing with classes of 25 or 30 students 
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. \ 
are not even going to notice all of the relevant specific behaviors that . 
7 


students perform, let along be able to reinforce them effectively. 


Reinforcement of specific behaviors in an ongoing class situation 

_ simply is not feasible, gven with praise as the reinforcer (assuming 

its effectiveness). At most, the teacher can eondenteake on a few 
specific behaviors for the class as a whole, or on a larger number of: 
specific behaviors for a few individuals. /Beyond this, however, the 
teacher must function by obtaining the general éoaperetian of the students 


rT 


rather than by continually reinforcing their specific behaviors. 
8 


Student pesponse to Praise 


Student response to teacher praise can be expected to vary from ree 
highly er ieivs to neutral to highly negative. That is, praise 
will act as a reinforcer for some students, Bae other students will be a : 
ieaeeroeant to it, and still other students will actually experience it 
as punishment (perhaps to the point that they will become less likely 
to repeat the pihewiee that was praised). The latter outcome is especi- 
‘ally likely in the case of a student who’is fighting a "teacher's pet" 


? 
image who gets singled out publicly as an example to the rest of the class. 


Rather than just assume the effectiveness of praise, teachers 
should monitor, students for their apparent reantind to it, and respond 
accordingly. Classroom interaction data suggest that most teachers do 
this to at least some degree, although not necessarily consciously and 


systematically. aw 
A / 
Existing theory and data provide some clues to the kinds of 
¢ 


students who will respond positively to praise. In general, it appears 


that young students in the early grades are likely to respond positively, 
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vaketolllaety those who are most oriented toward pleasing adult authority 
figures rather than impressing their peers. Also, at any grade level, 
but perhaps especially in the earlier grades, students who are low in 
ability, who come from low SES backgrounds, or who come from ener 

_ groups may be especially responsive praise and encouragement from 
teachers. Finally, introverts apparently are more responsive than 
extroverts (Kennedy & wihitionke: 1964; Leith & Davis, 1969), and field 
dependent individuals are more responsive Hee field independent 
tadividuale= (Witkin, Moore, Goodenough, & Cox,' 1977). 

‘With students who have the opposite traits, and especially with 
field independent students who also happen to be high achievers accus— 
tomed to success, praise may be not only ineffective but Letusiay counter- 
productive, at least if overused. Eden (1975) provides a theoretical 
explanation of how thie eae be. He notes that rewards can be classi- 
fied according to whether or not they are commensurate with the desires 
or preferences of the person to be rewarded.’ If one receives the kind 
of reward that one expects ang desires following performance of some be-’ 
havior, one is likely to experience reinforcement and an increment in 
motivation. However, this will not occur if the expected and desire@ 
rewards are not obtained, even if performance of the behavior results 
‘in some consequence that other individuale would find rewarding. 

Reviewing many studies, Eden offers evidence that providing the 


individual with the "wrong" reward not only fails to bring about an in- 


crement in motivation, but actually results in a decrease. The decrease 


4¢4e1d-dependent people's perceptions are strongly influenced by the 
existing organization of the perceptual field surrounding a focal stimulus. 
In contrast, the perceptions of field-independent people are more independent 
and more organized: from within by the people themselves. 
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attributable to presentation of the "wrong" reward is considerably 

smaller than the uepenge likely to result if the individual is pre- 
an sented with the "right" reward, but it is a decrement nevertheless. 

(This seems to be the redaoe why overall motivation apparently de- 

creases when individuals who have been operating on the basis of 

intrinsic motivation are presented with sete feganden >. 

Praise delivered to the wrong person, or in the wrong way, or under 
‘chdhgrong circumstances may not only be ineffective,. but counterproductive. 
‘ * 
Of course, the danger here is not nearly as great as it might be fot 
something like publicly mater toe a student. Even so, there appears 


. f 
to be good reason to urge teachers not to be indiscriminantly positive 


SR os : ' : 
Y i: in their evaluative remarks towards students, but instead to pick their 
a i: ; 5 : 

: spots and choose their words carefully. 

+ «a a 

a Ny 
} Praisé from the Standpoint of Attribution Theory 
—_ 


Paabiesational’ watideek typically intregace the evaluative and 
moralistic statements of parents, teachers, and other adult authority 
figures. That is, they tend to internalize these St cheers dirdetly, 
construing them in a literal and concrete way (to the extent ‘ise he 
understand them), and failing to analyze them carefully to determine 


whether or not they make sense. With children at this level, even praise ey 


that-is noncontingent or otherwise defective as specific reinforcement 


may still function reasonably well as encouragement or more general rein- 
forcement. 
However, as children develop reversibility and other concrete opera- 


tions, and as they come to expect increasingly orderly cause and effect 


4 piaget describes as "preoperational," children aged (approximately) two 
through seven, who possess a variety of cognitive abilities but have not yet 
coordinated them into concrete operations (systematic concepts and strategies, 
such as negation or reversibility, which, can be uséd for logical thinking 
and problem solving). 30 


. 
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relationships, they come to realize that praise is expected only after 
certain kinds of behavior (conformity, success), aiid not others (dis- 
° obedience, Fad uve); This te a along with related 
. changes in social-emotional development dealing with the! eoguntee of ° 
’ primary sea auiis from pleasing authority figures ee coping with devele 
opmental tasks and handling peer relationships, gradually enables them 


to begin to reflect upon and analyze adults' evaluational and moralistic 


° 
. statemerts, rather than to simply introject them as they did in the 


past. s 


As this process sets in, any effects that oratée may have on be- 
havior will no longer occur directly but will follow and depend upon 
_thé indivdiual's mediation of the meaning and implications of the praise. 
Even identical teacher statements made under the same circumstances avid 
with the same intent (to eer encouragement or reinforcement) may 


be.experienced very differently and may have very different effects in e 


different individuals. Attributfon theory (Dweck, Davidson, Nelson, & 
Enna, 1978; Weiner, 1979) provides a useful framework for analyzing 

some of these effects ot individual mediation of praise statements. 

Dweck, Davidson, Nelson, and Enna (1978) ‘idte that the meaning of 

meee will be determined by the base rates of frequency of praise m 
following particular behaviors or events, the contingency that is commu- 
nicated between the praise and some prior behavior or event, andr oe 

_specific attribution statements made by the teacher (if any). Outcqmes - 
(including praise) that simply repeat existing base rates typically are 
not considered to have important meanings for the individual, compared 
to outcomes that counter the prevailing trends. Thus, students who are 


| 


x 


s 
See 
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praised under circumstances in which they know everyone gets praised are 
, fot likely to attribute the praise to anything special about themselves 
(the praise is due to the teacher's proclivity for praising certain 
kinds of behavior). On the other hand, praise chit 1s unexpected is 
more likely to lead students to conclude that they have done something 


{ 
genuinely praiseworthy. 


e 7 

Praise that is consistently sontineunt upon success will be taken ~ 
as feedback that success has been S leced, Heuewen. Ae peated is fee 
quently used indiscriminantly in reference to behaviors unrelated to 
the correctness or quality of the students’ responses, the cinien bax 
comes ambiguous. Thus, praise beiare teacher whd consistently praises 
contingently will cause students to infer that’ they have done something 
genuinely praiseworthy (at least in this teacher's eyes), but similar 
praise from a teacher who does not typicalts praise contingently may - 
carry no information at all about the objective quality of the students' 
performance. 

Finally, the meaning of evaluative feedback can be influenced by 
the attribution that the teacher makes when delivering it. Thus, a 
teacher who praises students' success and tells them that’ they are smart 
may teach them to attribute their success & a stable ability factor, 
but teachers who praise students for working hard enough to succeed will 
train them to attribute their success to aiavabie effort factors. 

Diack, Davidson, eave ai Enna (1978) reported interesting 
sex differences in the kinds of praise and criticism that teachers typi- 
cally give to boys versus girls. The teachers they observed were rela- 
‘eavely more likely to praise boys only for objectively successful per- 


x 
formance, but to praise girls also for neatness, following instructions 
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to the letter, speaking clearly in addition to merely giving the correct 


answer, or for other matters of form rather than substance. When making . 


negative evaluations, however, the teachers were likely to criticize 
girlg only for unacceptable performance, but relatively more likely to 
criticize boys for sloppy handwriting, calling out answers, or other 
failures to follow the approved form of responding shee when the intel- 


va 
-lectual quality of the response was acceptable. 


These differences in teacher treatment of the two sexes are not 
particularly surprising in view of the well established tendency for girls to, 


adhere more closely than boys to the idealized student role, and they can be 


sy 


defended as appropriate teacher attempts to train the students (particularly the 


boys) to follow the formal demands of the ‘student role. This training 
includes, in part, the reinfdrcement of girls for following student 
role demands, which also presumably has the effect of motivating the 


boys according to the vicatious reinforcement principle. 


However, an attribution analysis revealed that these were not the 
effects at all. As a result of this differential teacher behavior, the 
students had learned to make differential attributions concerning the 
meaning, of teacher evaluations. The as paid serious attention to and 
apparently were reinforced by teacher praise of their success (the 
teachers tended to praise them only when they were objectively success- 
fat, so this praise was credible). On the other hand, boys mini- 
mized attention to and generally discounted teacher criticism (because 
too often this criticism was for matters of form rather than substance, 
and the boys recognized this, at least at some level). One result of 
this was that the boys -attributed their sucenbawe #6 stable, internal 


ability factors and their failures to stable but external factors (in- 


: : .. Oa ‘ 
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5 
‘ appropriate teacher attitudes) or internal but unstable factors (their 


own degree of effort). As a result, they were buoyed up by praise and 
undisturbed by criticism, and maintained generally positive expectations 
and self concepts. 


4 


¢ On the other hand, the; girls were not daptiditeriy reinforced or 
encouraged by teacher praise (too much of it was for matters of form 
rather than substance), but were very discouraged by teacher criticism 
(the teachers only criticized them'’when their performance had been -in- 
adequate). They tended to attribute their success to’ external fawtate 
(the teachers' inappropriate attitudes or behavior) or to internal fac- 

' tors other than ability (their tendency to follow the formal demands 

of the teacher and thus to receive praise even when they had not arteined 
objective success). Failures, however, were attributed to stable, in- 
ternal factors (lack of ability). Thus, despite ostensibly more positive 
and "reinforcing" treatment, girls. were not particularly encouraged by 


praise, were overly discouraged by criticism, and in general, were less 
) 

likely to develop positive self-concepts and expectations for achieve- 
ment. ry 

Finally, the authors also noted that girls occasionally gave . 
clearly incorrect answers and received no feedback about the correctness 
of their answers but were praised for answering according to the correct 
form. This was never emilee boys, although boys occasionally 
got no feedback following a correct answer but were criticized for matters 
of form. Taken Koxerher, these ditterences in treatment enabled boys 
to:shrug off the effects of failure by attributing it to external fac- 


tors or to internal factors under their own control (effort), andé thus 


to emerge with high hopes for the future. For girls, however, failure 
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suggested inadequacy: they tried their best (the teacher did not criti- ~ 
a : 


cize their effort) but they still failed (therefore, the task ee 


too difficult for them). This led to negative attributions about 


ability and reduced expectations for future achievement on similar tasks. 


This line of. research revéals how teachers can undermine their 


own efforts to eneourage or reinforce if they do so inappropriately. 


. 


The work of Dweck, et al. (1978) stressed the role of attributions 


and related ihternal mediations in causing students to discount teacher _- 


praise (and criticism). It glso is likely that other mediations could. 


Ff ry 


cause students to overreact negatively to praise, at least once their 


q . 
thinking becomes operational. That is, when teachers praise certain « 


students too effusively or otherwise inappropriately, especially in 


response to performpnce that is not praised in other students, the re= , 


cipients of the praise may suffer humiliation fe they believe that the 


praise was honestly intended for their own good ("She must really 


4 


think I'm hopeless if she praises me for that"). Or, they may question 


« the teacher's credibility ("What's the matter with her? How could she 


think that that was good ;work?"). Alternatively, students might 


We P 1 - 
reject the praise as overdetermined and, manipulative ("He's trying to 


Ns 


embarrass me by killing me with kindness while calling attention to my 


| poor work"). 
I could give more examples, but the point here is that students 


| will mediata the meanings and effects of teacher praise, beginning around 


_ 


second or third grade and increasingly thereafter: Praise that is &, 


| consistently contingent on success and includes credible attribution of ° 
* 
a the success to effort (not just ability) is likely to be encouraging or 


reinforcing, but other kinds of praise are not. Grossly inappropriate 


| : 9 i, ¢ 
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praise is likely to be not only ineffective, but counterproductive. . 


8 . 


Conclusion 


* 


This analysis indicates that teacher praise ony Wave eueeiey of 
intended and“detuad pindkioas in adaciton to citetosceeent of wendene * 
condugt oF academic performance. Classroom research on praise seems . 
unlikely to reveal much unless these different types and meanings of Pe. 
praise are built into coding systems. In any case, it seems clear that 
praise cannot simply be equated with reinforcement. 

Pending such improvements. in research methodology, the data suggest 
cialttiontdens on our enthusiasm in cecpmiending praise to teachers (who 
seem to be intuitively aware of its limitations in any case). Infre- \ 
quent but ek a 


pecific, and°credible praise seems more likely 


to be encouraging (and perhaps reinforcing, although more with respect « 
= 


to general effort than to specific behavioys) than frequent but trivial 


or inappropriate praise. Teachers who wish to praise effectively will , 


have to assess how individual students respond to praise, and in particular” 


how they mediate its meanings and use it to make attributions about thpir 


abilities and about the linkages between their efforts and the outcdémes 
° : 
of those efforts. f 


In view of the philosophical and practical problems inherent in 


try ing to use extrinsic reinforcement in the classroom, the weakness of 


os 


praise as a reinforcer in any case, and the difficulties involved in 

" 
praising effectively, perhaps praise shoul be deemphasized. Instead, 
teachers can be encouraged to help their students learn to set 
sopropriate goals (Rosswork, 1977) and to evaluate their own performance, 


supplying self-reinforcement rather than relying on the teacher (Glynn, 


4 
. 
é 


36 


33 


] 


| Thomas, & Shee, 1973; McLaughlin, 1976), and attributing outcomes to 
their own efforts rarher than to ability or external causes (Andrews 


& Debus, 1978; Chapin, & Dyck, 1976; Dweck, 1975). 
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